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VOL 50. NO. 10. OCTOBER, 1957 
Talking Points 


The New Gradings 


Our first reaction on reading the detailed statements accompanying 
the new grading scheme for local government officers was that public 
librarians had once again been left out in the cold. Engineers, surveyors, 
finance staffs and others whose position is governed by national awards, 
had had those awards adjusted under the new scheme, whereas the 
national award for librarians (usually known as the APT II award) was 
left for further negotiation at a later stage. The APT II award had 
automatically become the APT I (new style) award which, of course, is 
nonsensical, 


A round of discussions and some telephone calls to the Library 
Association officers, however, persuaded us that our first view may have 
been over-pessimistic. The national awards for other professions have, 
itis true, been given a place in the new scheme, but that place is relatively 
unchanged compared with their previous scheme. With regard to lib- 
rarians, however, the employers have recognised that the present position 
is anomalous and have promised early negotiations. This would seem to 
imply that they will agree to some higher status for librarians. We 
understand that the Library Association is pressing for a national award 
of APT II (new style), to apply, as previously, to Chartered Branch 
Librarians in charge of a staff of three people, but there is some suggestion 
that a compromise will be reached on some special scale. Such a special 
scale is unlikely to be better than the new APT II and we hope that 
Nalgo and the L.A. will not compromise. 


Our colleagues in other departments are often completely unaware 
of the responsibilities of librarians who are providing a specialised form 
of service to the public and often have to do so entirely on their own 
initiative without direct supervision from their headquarters department or 
central library which may be many miles away. Can it fairly be claimed 
that any Branch Librarian, whether or not he has a staff of three, should 
receive less than the new Grade II? 


What does disturb us is the lack of pressure at local level for any 
action on behalf of librarians. How many librarians have insisted that 
their Nalgo representatives find out what is happening about their national 
award? How many have insisted that their Branch committees consider 
the question of extra pay for the awkward hours worked by library staffs? 
How many whose gradings are unsatisfactory have appealed against them 
and, if necessary, taken the matter to arbitration? How many have found 
difliculty in recruiting sufficient representatives for the libraries depart- 
ment on Nalgo committees? How many Branch secretaries are librarians? 
We know all the difficulties about fitting in meetings with evening duties 
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but, given the will, it can be done—and must be done if ever Naizo is 
to pay real attention to our claims. 


It is no good relying entirely on the L.A. That body does more on 
our behalf in this matter than we realise (although we admit that this has 
often been the Association’s fault for not keeping members {fully 
informed), but it must have more backing from individual members if 
real success is to be achieved in its negotiations with Nalgo. This policy 
has its risks. Assistants agitating for better conditions are not always 
popular with Chief Librarians (we know of one case where an assistant 
was promptly posted to a “ punishment branch * when he took up with 
Nalgo the question of the number of evenings and Saturdays on duty), 
and there is liable to be friction with other departments. On the other 
hand we were talking recently to several Chiefs who were deploring the 
lack of activity in this respect by members of their staffs. Risks must be 
taken if we are to gain results, and the bolder we are the more likely are 
we to gain success. 


Exchange is no Robbery 


One of the most encouraging things that has happened for some time 
in the matter of staff training is the system of exchange of staffs between 
different library authorities initiated by Holborn Public Libraries. Hol- 
born has agreed with Birmingham, Nottingham City, Derbyshire County 
and Bristol to exchange staff up to Grade APT II (old-style!) for a month 
at a time. 


There have, of course, been previous schemes of exchanges of which 
the one organised by the A.A.L.’s Sussex Division is outstanding. But 
this is on a much grander scale and the variety of experience to be gained 
is far greater. Many London librarians, for example, would benefit from 
a spell in the large provincial reference libraries while many from the 
provinces would equally benefit from a working knowledge of London’s 
co-operation schemes. 


The occasion for these remarks is a letter we have received from 
Miss Josephine Saland, of Birmingham Public Libraries, one of the first 
to take part in these exchanges. “Of its success, from my point of view,” 
she says, “let there be no doubt. If any authority has considered such a 
scheme but is wary of taking the plunge, my advice is to jump right in, 
and rest assured the effects of the splash will be a topic of conversation 
in more than one staff room for many a day. At Holborn I gained an 
entirely fresh outlook on librarianship, and I have returned to the Mid- 
lands rejuvenated in spirit, if not in body.” 


It says a great deal for the morale of the staff at Holborn that, from 
their comparatively small numbers, nine members have volunteered for 
these exchanges. The difficulty has been to find sufficient staff from the 
other libraries to make the trip to London. Mr. Swift, the Chief Librarian, 
and the Holborn Committee deserve special praise for their far-sighted 
attitude to staff training. 


Typical of the hypocritical thinking about the Net Book Agree 
ment is an article in the Bookseller of August 31st, by an “Overseas 
Librarian.” Booksellers who allow more than 10 per cent discount to 
British libraries are called “ disreputable,” whereas those who allow any 
discount to overseas libraries—equally a breach of the Net Book Agree- 
ment—are called “courageous” and their action “ wholeheartedly 
approved.” 
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Librarians and Copyright 


In the last registration examination candidates were asked to discuss 
from the librarian's point of view the terms of the Copyright Act, 1956, 
regarding document copying, NEVILLE DAIN, Head of the Leeds 
Library School, provides the answer. 


Before the operation of the Copyright Act, 1956, librarians who produced 
copies of protected items did so on the assumption either that their partial copies 
were not individually a “* substantial part ** of a work (1911 Act, sect. 1 (2)), 
or that as agents for a reader, who was allowed to copy with “ fair dealing ”’ 
for private study, research, criticism, review or newspaper summary, they were 
equally covered by the allowance for * fair dealing ” (ibid. sect. 2 (1)). No 
such assumptions were clear interpretations of the 1911 Act, and some librarians 
have customarily consulted publishers as a precaution in spite of delay. 


From the operation of the 1956 Act it is legal for librarians of non-profit 
making libraries to copy for readers under prescribed circumstances articles in 
periodicals and parts (not the whole) of published non-periodical literary, 
dramatic and musical worxs. A librarian of a similar library may copy the 
whole or part of a published work for a librarian of a library of the same class 
under prescribed conditions. 


When copying articles or parts of books for readers, librarians must be 
satisfied that the copies will be used only for research or private study. Only 
one copy of the same item may be supplied to one person, and the full cost 
“including a contribution to the general expenses of the library ’’ must be paid 
for the copies. If item is a periodical, a copy made for one person may be 
of only one article. If the item is a part of a book, copies shall be subject to 
any regulations of the Board of Trade which may limit copies to a “* reasonable 
proportion of the work.” When a non-periodical work is copied for a reader 
or another librarian the copy may only be made after consulting the owner of 
the copyright, unless the name and address of the latter are unknown and 
cannot be discovered by “ reasonable enquiry.” 


Librarians for whom copies are made are required by the Copyright (Libraries) 
Regulations 1957 (although not specifically by the Act itself) to pay the cost 
attributable to production including a contribution to the library’s general 
eapenses. A second copy of the same work or part of a work shall not be 
supplied to a librarian unless the librarian making the copy is certain that the 
previous copy has been lost, destroyed or damaged. This also is a requirement of 
the Regulations quoted. One concession only is made under those Regulations 
in favour of librarians. Although the typographic arrangement may not be 
copied from a published edition for a reader without the permission of the copy- 
tight owner of the edition if known during 25 years after first publication, such 
a copy may be made for a librarian of an approved class without consulting the 
owner of the copyright, even if known or ascertainable. The copyright in a 
published edition should not be confused with the copyright of the literary or 
other work if it persists. 


The conditions affecting the copying of published works are such tha: 
librarians may find it desirable, even if not required, to keep a register of copies 
supplied, noting extent, charges, purpose and names and addresses of readers 
Due observation of the restrictions on the extent of copies for readers, and due 
levying of statutory charges could only be proved by the permanent maintenance 
of such a register if an author or publisher sued on those accounts. The statutory 
charges are so loosely defined that they can vary enormously. Perhaps library 
authorities will adopt different bases for costing the copies of needy students 
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and the copies of commercial and official users. There is already some indication 
that that procedure will be adopted. The full charges, including indirect one 
might be higher than the value of a copy for personal use, and such a charge 
might hinder the making of the best use of the library resources. It would, of 
course, be illegal to make charges which were proclaimed to be less than the 
full cost, and an element of profit might be included in the charges of non- 
personal readers to be offset against the charges of personal readers. 

The limitation of a copy from a periodical to one article per person may be 
inconvenient, especially as it seems to be legal for a reader to return on subse- 
quent occasions for other articles from the same periodical. ‘* A copy” seems 
to mean a copy supplied on one occasion, and any other interpretation would be 
unreasonable although copying of several articles from a periodical during its 
current period might be viewed as having led to the loss of a sale and be 
accordingly actionable. The Act leaves that point inexplicit. In the case of 
non-periodicals, the onus of attempting to discover the owner of the copyright 
before proceeding lies on the librarian. ‘* Reasonable enquiry ”’ is left open to 
interpretation and it might be held to include advertising. At least it will not be 
safe in all cases for librarians to conclude that it does not. Advertising would 
cause delay and add to the reader’s costs. 


Unpublished works (original and copies of original works) which are kept in 
libraries or other institutes open to the public, may be copied by anyone (inclu- 
ding the librarian) at a time more than fifty years after the author’s death and 
more than a hundred years after the completion of the work. Such a work may 
be published. This provision may be a product of the experience of Mr. Lamb, 
who sat on the Copyright Committee. Such a collection as the Wentworth 
Woodhouse MSS in Sheffield Library may now reach a wider public than was 
allowable under the 1911 Act. It was doubtful if it was legal under that Act for 
librarians to expose such items for note-taking by students since the library was 
furthering the making of copies and was in fact contributing to a form of 
publication as anyone can present himself:at a library to inspect and read 
unpublished works. Now it is clear that any person who deposits MSS accepts 
the position that they will be available for publication and copying without 
conditions in due course. 

If unpublished works are bequeathed in a will, the Act provides that, in 
the absence of contrary indications in the will or a codicil to it, the copyright 
shall pass with the works. That provision enables libraries to copy or publish 
such works without waiting for the statutory periods applying generally to 
unpublished works deposited in libraries. 

The provisions in the Act relating to the copying of documents are a reason- 
able compromise, although it is to be regretted that the making of a full charge 
for each copy for a reader is obligatory since it may hinder the full and proper 
use of library materials. Since no charge is made for consulting any works on 
the library premises, and since the lending of documents to ratepayers shall be 
free of cost, it is hardly in accordance with the spirit or even the law governing 
libraries, that a copy of a work. which may not be lent for some intrinsic 
reason such as rarity or fragility or even weight, must be paid for at the full 
cost to the library (including administrative charges). The use of copies of 
documents usually relates to either a more serious or necessary project even if 
not always a more worth-while one than the use of the majority of books which 
are freely lent without apparent damage to the author’s or publisher’s profits 


H KAR NA Cc 58, GLOUCESTER RD., 


LONDON, S.W.7. 


(BOOK S) WESTERN 7908. 


LTD. New and Secondhand Books on 
all subjects. 
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rock the readers and see the 
issues roll! 
By S. M. Jarvis, Aldershot Public Library 


There is too much theory in our professional journals—too much 
airy-fairy speculation. So many of the pundits who are busily promoting 
the policy of our profession have dull libraries—plain dull. 

Yet they could change this at no extra cost, if they would put down 
their penwipers—leave their offices and their jackets, roll up their sleeves 
and rock the stock a little. 

Take an example—in a very small space a book stand was erected 
on which the books could lay flat, both sides. The stock of books on 
gardening was overhauled and as a result, four or five shelves of books 
on this subject were transferred bodily to the stand. From a local iron- 
mongers implements were borrowed (acknowledgment duly made)—a 
rake. besom, hoe, barrow, watering can, hose pipe, trowel, fork and so 
on—all tastefully arranged round what was purely a one subject display 
—all the books lived near each other normally—yet issues were doubled 
—we rocked the readers—what you might call rock gardening! 

This idea of something to go with the books is never followed up 
enough. When I say that two parachutes and a life-size model of a 
soldier with captured arms thrown in formed the basis of another exhibi- 
tion, you can see that we shake our readers, make them look and make it 
worth while looking. 

Another idea—one or two glass cases of British birds—borrowed 
from a museum—enlivened our natural history section and pushed up 
the issues. 

In none of this display work are books brought from varying sec- 
tions of the classification to be forced under an artificial heading—like 
mixed fruit salad with prunes predominating! Each subject issues more, 
simply because there are hundreds of people who want to use these 
books but whose attention is never drawn to them on the serried ranks 
of books or more books which to the bewildered reader constitutes the 
library. Don’t, tell me they should be guided—they are; don’t tell me 
the readers are lazy—they aren’t. 

The hardest task of all is to see the library as the reader sees it— 
then start alterations—for you'll have to ! 

None of these display efforts need cost pounds. For a start— 
borrow all the props you can—and it’s surprising what can be borrowed 
in the humblest vicinity. Secondly—poster paints make colour and bold 
colour—splashed on, will always succeed—by sheer surprise. Lettering— 
pen lettering—coloured paper—even letters cut out from other words— 
it isn’t calligraphy but character that’s required. 

Pictures can be fashioned from cut-outs—gummed paper pieces— 
illustrations  collection—bas-relief paper sculpture—newspapers— 
magazines—comics. There are one hundred and one sources—if you’re 
interested enough. ‘ 

And don’t forget my favourite forté-mobiles—they are simple to 
make cheap and cost nothing to run—yet in their constant motion and 
bright contrasting colours they put zip in any display—and use no floor 
space either! What’s more, they’re news as display medium and that’s 
where libraries should always be—infront—in the news. 

So rock the chief and roll the mobiles! 
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YOUR Letters 


CLOSE ON SATURDAYS 


In reply to Mr. Thimbleby’s effusion regarding the virility or otherwise 
of librarians and its effect upon recruitment, may I congratulate him on at least 
having the guts to spring to the defence of his more diffident colleagues instead 


of hiding coyly behind the barrier of respectability, pomposity, etc. of the “ this 
is beneath us,” brigade. 


The situation, briefly, is this. There are many people working in libraries 
to-day Who have no right to be there. Such people have no aptitude for the 
job in hand and do themselves a disservice in addition to fermenting discontent 
and over introspection among those who have some talent towards librarianship. 


The presence of these niggers-in-the-woodpile may possibly be due in some 
measure to the lack of discernment on the part of interviewing committees, 
although the Chief Librarian is very often in attendance. More probably, hovw- 
ever, the generally low standard of applications for junior library posts is the 
root cause. This low standard of entry is due to awkward hours and relatively 
poor prospects of promotion and salaries. A further reason is the lack of 


sufficient knowledge on the part of intending applicants as to what constitutes 
librarianship. 


What is the solution? First of all, as previously stated, the closing down on 
Saturday afternoons at least of all libraries. Secondly an efficient public relations 
organisation which can really get across to the public at large, via TV., radio, 
etc., our raison d’etre. After all we have a right to some return for our annual 
subscription to the Library Association in addition to a monthly periodical 
which, by all accounts, speeds unerringly in many cases into the waste paper 
basket buff coloured dog collar and all. As regards salaries, N.A.L.G.O. is 
doing its best, has secured several increases since the war, and only costs four- 
and-sixpence per mensem. 


Finally, to hark back to Mr. Thimbleby. It is somewhat amusing to note 
the naive way in which he basks in the reflected glory of his mountaineering, 
sports car confreres. I would humbly suggest that he tries his hand himself. 
As a wise man once said, mens sana in corpore sano. 


VINCENT Forsuaw, Staffordshire County Libraries 


Reading the Record 


Mr. Lyle has missed the point about being “ inveigled ” into reading the 
Record; 1 and others depending on secondhand information were put off by 
complaints about its dullness and only began to read it on joining the L.A. for 
examination purposes, and to our surprise found that the Record was far more 
interesting than others would have us believe. 


Nor does Mr. Lloyd’s suggestion than many of the articles in the Record 
should be scattered among various sources seem helpful. How many people other 
than students would make the attempt to read att of these if half a dozen 
different journals had to be consulted? I doubt if serious students would read 
more than half, while the remaining people would only learn who had got a 
bigger and better job from Liaison. Present trends in say library administration, 
although important, are mainly of topical interest, and if buried in books in the 
L.A. headquarters, would soon be lost to most of those interested and would 
be out of date before publication. Furthermore much of the correspondence 
arising out of articles published in the Record would not be written and addi- 
tional stimulating thoughts would be lost. Surely one of the merits of the 
Record is that librarianship in so many of its aspects is covered in one 
periodical. ’ 

KATHLEEN J. EGGLESTON, Scottish School of Librarianship. 
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The Net Book Agreement 


Mr. Lovell is scathing, Mr. Corbett is much more reasonable, but even 
with his milder approach I beg to disagree. I am not convinced that public 
libraries as a whole (and that is how the Publishers Association considers them) 
are entitled to any discount. A considerable number of libraries, both public 
and special, cause their booksellers work out of all proportion to the profit 
resulting from the privilege of being on their licence. 

How many librarians purchasing books even consider the bookseller?; they 
order by BNB numbers, by title with no publisher, leave out prices, provide 
inaccurate information unchecked in bibliographies or publishers’ lists. They 
demand all books on approval, keep them for a month and then return a 
quantity to the bookseller after the sales demand has fallen off. They order 
dozens of pamphlets subject to no discount from all sorts of odd societies 
and organisations and then create if the bookseller attempts to recoup his 
postage, let alone charge anything for the work involved. Some librarians 
ask for a delivery note and then an invoice, some two copies of the invoice, 
some six, and other variations on this theme. On top of all that the book- 
sellers’ invoices are amended by the Borough Treasurer when corrections are 
due for various reasons without any notification and these only become 
apparent when in three months’ time he receives his cash. 

And anyway, surely the best way to select books is to see every book 
possible, not jackets, not BNB entries, not travellers, not lists, not reviews only, 
and this can be done by purchasing directly from the local booksellers. It is 
worth more than any discount to the library. Do not let us have a free for 
all where money is the only thing that counts; if the library book-vote is 
inadequate, that is our affair, not the booksellers’; it is up to us to get more, 
not to try to cut the booksellers’ meagre margin. If the librarian is not on 
good terms with the local bookseller I would wager it is the former’s fault 
nine times out of ten for demanding unreasonable “ services ” (labelling, etc.), 
which are part of our work, not that of private trade. 

I would suggest also that all library courses include some account of the 
bookselling trade so that we cease in future to live in a little world of our 
own, despising the bookseller and his assistant (who probably know more 
about books than us anyway), and using him only to lessen our own labours. 


L. C. Guy, St. Marylebone Public Library. 





The editor has often, in the past, 
taken his stand on very shaky ground, 
and his attack on the Net Book Agree- 
ment, being entirely in character, 
seemed scarcely to merit reply. The 
support of two respected Chief Lib- 
tarians, however, puts the matter in a 
different category. Can none of them 
see beyond their book-funds? What 
will be the use of all that lovely 
money when booksellers are reduced 
to penury, their stocks debased, their 
staffs, like ours, depleted and of 
diminished efficiency. 

That the booksellers should not be 
driven to their knees is in the interests 
of librarians, both as buyers of books 
and as encouragers of reading. Mr. 
Corbett, for all his yearning, points to 
some relevant practical considerations; 
the Net Book Agreement, in as far as 
it applies to libraries, also deserves 
our support on grounds of principle. 


A. C. Jones, Chiswick Public Library. 


Calling All Tykes 


All ex-members of the Yorkshire 
Division now retired or living in 
foreign parts are cordially invited to 
Leeds on the evening of Thursday, 
7th November, 1957, where the Divi- 
sion will celebrate its first fifty years. 
Buffet supper will cost 7s. 6d. per head. 
Speakers will look forward as well as 
backwards. 

Godfrey Thompson, Secretary. 


A.A.L. PANEL OF TUTORS: 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATION 
Correspondence course tutors are 
required for the Spring, 1958, session. 
Will Fellows interested in the work, 
please write to the Hon. Education 
and Sales Officer, J. S. Davey, 49. 
Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, who 
will supply information concerning 
procedure and expenses payable. 
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We Love People 


* Most of us who choose library work as a career do so because we love 
books.” 

“ If we did not care for books, what else could we come for?” 

“ There is no substitute for books.” 

These three sentences arrested my reading of Miss Willson’s Presidential 
address. Could I qualify them in this way. 

I should like to think that many of us come to librarianship because we 
love books and we _love people. Not that we “like talking to people,” or 
that we can “ mix.” But wanting to help, caring about, feeling for people. 
Surely many of us don’t have to “stop to think about it to know that the 
work we do is of great value to the individual and to the community.” If 
that knowledge isn’t our lifeblood and (as I think) a good part of our reason 
for being librarians, librarianship is in trouble. 

I realise that by coming into librarianship we have deliberately chosen to 
use books as our means of fulfilling this concern for a person, for people, and 
I would not wish to cry down our love of books. But our primary concern, 
in common with many other professions, is with people. And this concern, | 
must add, as with other professions, does not necessarily involve giving people 
what they want. 

The written word not only “ possesses a very powerful magic”; it can —- 
come to be unwarrantably mystical, particularly for librarians. Both the “love 
of books” and the “no substitute for books” mottoes tend to draw to books 
an undue importance and should be used with great caution. 


B. M. Charlton, Lancashire County Libraries. 


A.A.L. Benevolent Fund 


The A.A.L. wishes to acknowledge with many thanks an anonymous 
donation of £10 to its Benevolent Fund. 

Members are reminded that this fund exists to help in cases of financial 
hardship. Applications should be addressed to the local Divisional Secretary 
or to the A.A.L. Hon. Treasurer, Central Library, Eastbourne. 


ASKEWS OF PRESTON fo") 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE 

BRITISH ISLES FOR 

EFFICIENCY, SERVICE 
AND COURTESY 


ESTABLISHED OVER 
75 YEARS 


JAMES ASKEW AND SON, LTD. 


CORPORATION STREET 
PRESTON 
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Vehicular - or Van - 
Librarianship 


Severa) members recently attacked Mrs. Joan Firth’s views on 
mobile libraries. 
Mrs. Firth replies:- 


Perhaps you would kindly allow me space to clear up one or two 
misapprehensions. The most important of these is that R. M. Lyle 
accuses me of being too coy to mention the Authority for whom I work. 
This was omitted solely because my letter had not previously been seen 
by my County Librarian, and so to mention the name of my employer in 
a letter which contained my personal views only, would have been a 
breach of etiquette. I learned that at my finishing school.* 

My chief has now seen the letter ,and is perfectly willing for me 
to state that I work for the West Riding County Council. So Miss Lyle 
will see that her remark about our standard being lower than elsewhere 
is quite ridiculous. Even the rawest junior, from the most sketchy 
reading will not be unaware of the fame of Mr. B. Oliph Smith and the 
West Riding County Library in matters connected with vehicular libraries. 
The fact that we have so many applicants for our vacancies is of course 
due to the high standard here. 

I am sorry to disappoint Miss Needham, but I left my finishing 
school more than twenty years ago. Since then life has been far too 
grim and far too earnest for me to indulge in “ facile idealism”; but 
| am old-fashioned enough to believe that little things such as calling a 
mobile library a van, really do matter. Little thing such as this, and 
calling one’s driver by his Christian name, wearing slacks or plunging 
necklines, lead eventually to slack and slapdash methods in larger issues. 

Finally, Miss Lyle’s somewhat acid remark that she hopes my 
readers like being led on to better books. Now, I wonder why she 
assumes that when I said “ better books,” I meant stodgy, dull books? 
If | go into a shop I am grateful if the assistant draws my attention to a 
more worth-buying article than the one I have in my hand. Of course, 
when my old ladies want Ruby M. Ayres, I find them without question. 
But that is where those extra years which bring experience and discretion 
do count for something. I know which of my readers could be led on 
and which must be left alone. 

JOAN FIRTH. 

*Mrs. Firth’s finishing school seems to have been unique. It is 
certainly not the general practice to submit correspondence to one’s 
Chief Librarian before appending the name of one’s library. (Eprror). 


—and Miss Bannister lends a hand 


I feel that some words of defence on behalf of the West Riding 
County Library Mobile staff—and their readers—are called for by the 
attack in the July issue. 


I can assure you that West Riding farmers are not using “vehicular 
harvesters.” It is conventional in this system to refer to our mobile and 
travelling libraries as vehicles rather than as vans. As far as I can see, 
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this is a matter of local preference and no reason for fiery argument, 
In actual fact, the use of the term is official rather than everyday—mobile 
staff have their own names for a vehicle and to borrowers, it is siimply 
“the library,” as in the phrases, “The library comes on Tuesdays.” or 
“1 thought I'd missed t’ library to-day.” 


Most of us in the West Riding, especially those of us who have met 
mobile staff from other counties, are well aware of the fact that we operate 
our vehicles under exceptionally good conditions. The readers’ advisory 
service is practised in a most highly developed form because our schedules 
are not overcrowded and, apart from the occasional pre-holiday rush, 
readers can have as much attention as they require. We are fortunate— 
but surely this is a standard towards which other county authorities 
should aim rather than the record of books issued per hour, which seems 
to occupy many of them. 


This controversy which has arisen over the subject of mobile lib- 
rarianship seems to show only too clearly that much more information 
on the subject is required. Perhaps a national meeting of mobile 
librarians might usefully be convened—I’m sure the opinion expressed 
would be stimulating, even if no real blood were shed. 


SHEILA G. BANNISTER, West Riding County Library. 


Hares and Herring 


The trouble with the Assistant nowadays is that it starts so many 
hares one wants to chase—not to mention red herrings. 

The correspondence on Mobile Libraries has degenerated rapidly. 
Of course, “ vehicular library ” is rather arch, but then to talk of a “van 
service’ seems to suggest the second-rate. Mr. Lyle is surely being 
unfair when he says, “if the supply of mobile librarians exceeds the 
demand obviously the standard set is considerably lower than elsewhere.” 
Of the two authorities written about, one employs librarian/ drivers, 
the other librarians plus drivers who assist with the routine of issuing 
books. Is it not understandable that the second authority may have 
better success in attracting staff? 

“The desire for more and more issues has led many county libraries 
to purchase, staff and stock large ‘mobile’ libraries which regularly 
convey thousands of books not only to the remoter hamlets of York- 
shire or Cumberland, but even to the bus-frequented villages of such 
crowded counties as Hertfordshire! . . . Meanwhile, the commercial 
circulating library system of the country has been seriously hit, while it 
seems likely that the public library system has been saddled with a host 
of readers whose desire for purely ‘ entertainment’ literature would be 
much more properly catered for by tradesmen than by professional 
librarians.” (The book world to-day, edited by John Hampden, Allen 
and Unwin, 1957, pp. 185-6). Does the use of mobile libraries encourage 
this identification of public libraries solely with pastime reading? We 
need to promote the idea of libraries as working collections for purposive 
readers; the sort of reader whose need cannot be met by the first book 
that comes to hand, but who may require ten minutes of the librarian’s 
time in order to exploit fully the stock to his satisfaction. The time 
factor alone makes such service difficult to give from a mobile library. 
It is no answer to quote high non-fiction percentages, since we know how 
very much of this is itself pastime reading, and the amount of attention 
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and use of the stock required to deal with these requests is in no way 
reflected in issue figures. Nor does it do to dismiss the needs of readers 
who are working when the mobile library calls by saying, “ this difficulty 
is not a serious one” (Mr. Nicholls, June Assistant). How many lib- 
rarians would like to have their reading selected by someone else? 

Might we not perhaps give a better service if we concentrated on 
branch libraries and a postal service? I assume that the reader would 
not be expected to pay postage on a service used to some purpose (i.e., 
not simply pastime reading) and that the out-of-town reader would not 
be restricted in his use of the town branch by our petty regulations of 
14-day loans and only two or three tickets per reader. It might in 
cost-per-issue terms be more expensive, but I am thinking more of 
standards of service. What I do object to is a facile assumption that 
mobile libraries are the only answer to a librarian’s prayer. 

One other topic: I would have said that the standard of the L.A.R. 
was rising and had been for some time. If articles on Carnegie medal 
winners are “of no great moment so far as the library profession is 
especially concerned” (Mr. Lloyd, July Assistant), then I suggest there 
is something wrong with the profession. We must beware of trying to 
foist too much out of the Record into Liaison. Of its nature, and to 
ensure topicality, Liaison will have to operate on a restricted basis. If 
it is to be used in public relations (part of its object, I presume), it cannot 
be forced to include information about examination dates and passes, for 
example. Perhaps we need three periodicals: a “house” journal for 
official announcements, appointments, etc.; Liaison for topical news; and 
a quarterly for important articles; then we might have the “ house” 
journal free as part of the annual subscription, and put both Liaison and 
the quarterly on a normal sales basis. 


COLSTON M. HartTLey, Lancashire County Libraries. 
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As Others See Us 
A review of THE BOOK WORLD TODAY 


In this symposium* public librarians can read how they are regarded 
by commercial librarians, booksellers, etc., but more than that they can 
get a picture of the book world as a whole, including the viewpoint of 
authors, their agents, reviewers, book clubs, the B.B.C. and different 
kinds of publisher and bookseller. L. R. McColvin, on Public, National 
and other libraries, points out that public libraries “do a great dea! to 
promote wider reading and increase the purchase of books and could 
do more”; that no one will go to a bookshop unless he has already 
become a convinced book-user; that “though inter-library loans enable 
the minority who know what they want to obtain it . . . the public library 
does its ‘educational’ work through its actual ‘shelf stock’. (Is your 
shelf stock as educational as you would like?) 

Chief librarians writing their annual reports might like to know 
that the results of recent experiments carried out by the B.B.C. and the 
Library, Booksellers and Publishers Associations, showed that with the 
acquiring of television the fall off in reading was only small (figures are 
given), and there is reason to believe that “in so far as television con- 
tinues to offer the ordinary man daily access to the treasures of literature, 
music and knowledge, and seeks to encourage him to inform his own 
discretion, he will probably read more and think more and do more 
for himself; but in so far as it feeds him with triviality and conditions 
him to believe that the best use of leisure is to laugh and forget, it may 
endanger not only his ability but his will to read or to strike out on his 
own in any way.” 

The alternative is the view of T.V. expressed by Basil Donne- 
Smith, writing for commercial libraries. He also attacks the “ Issue- 
Mania” of public librarians, whom he thinks should guide rather than 
indulge public taste. I was surprised, in view of the hundreds of copies 
of a new novel that the Times Book Club is said to purchase ready for 
publication day that commercial libraries account for only 5.7 per cent 
of publishers’ home turnover as against 7.5 per cent for public libraries. 
The booksellers who supply these get perhaps 25 per cent discount from 
the publishers; but in 1952 booksellers had to sell £10,000 worth of new 
books to make £45 net profit. Anthony Godwin, of Better Books, says 





NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited fer the following Officers and Councillors of the 
Association for the year 1958: 

Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Editor. 

Nine nationally elected Councillors, three of whom must be under thirty 
years of age on Ist January, 1958. 

A member under the age of thirty may stand for election as national coun- 
cillor in either category, but if he/she wishes to stand as an “ under-thirty ” 
candidate this should be stated specifically, together with the age of the nominee 
as at Ist January, 1958. 

Nominations must be made in writing by two or more members of the 
Association, countersigned by the nominee, and reach me not later than 15th 
October, 1957. 

E. E. Moon, Honorary Secretary, 
Central Library, Kensington High Street, London, W.8 
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that “this goes a long way towards spreading the cost of providing a 
proper service to the public. I prefer not to think of what would happen 
to the present standard of bookselling if public libraries withdrew their 
support and bought all their books from the specialist * library suppliers ° 
who often have no shop at all,” and for provincial booksellers, Alan B. 
Ward says that he has always found public library reference resources 
willingly offered, while “ the knowledge that a librarian may buy a book 
decides me to stock many good, expensive and yet * difficult ° books which 
otherwise I should not have done.” 

P. D. Gann, Gloucestershire County Library. 

*Edited by John Hampden, Allen and Unwin, 2\s., 1957. 


Personality plus... 
By L. S. Francis, Reference Librarian, Aldershot 


An enthusiastic Principal at Library School endeavoured to teach 
elementary principles of administration. Due to lack of time he was not 
able to deal with one vital aspect, that of Personnel Control. Since then 
| have been looking for a simple set of rules for guidance. To my surprise 
| discovered a nucleus in The Sergeant-Major,* by James Leasor, which 
is a biography of R.S.M. Brittain. Often the principles Brittain adhered 
as as an R.S.M. speak for themselves, but in some cases I have ampli- 
fied them. 

““ Never did he lose his temper with them for almost unknowingly, 
he had learned the first lesson in the command of others, and in the 
most important of all: that first a man must be able to command himself” 
(p. 58). 

“He is in charge of their discipline and tone, and he can never 
relax too much, or else he loses his control” (p. 139). 
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“You must find fault when things go wrong, but never forget « pat 
on the back when they don’t” (p. 141). 

I do not think that the last three quotations are as contrary as they 
first appear; a man in control of himself can exercise a fair amount of 
tolerance when he has a thorough knowledge of the personalities of his 
juniors. One well-known member of our profession measures his 
tolerance thus, “ Anybody can make a mistake; only a fool makes the 
same mistake twice; if he makes it a third time he is an absolute idiot.” 

“... he should try to treat everyone alike. So if you like someone 
who’s serving here, don’t let them know. And if there’s someone you 
don’t like, for whatever reason, don’t let them know it either” (p. 139). 

“ The fact that he did what they had to do encouraged ... . the rank 
and file... .” (p. 133). This is probably one of the most dangerous 
statements in his resumé, and I can well imagine some Chiefs going a 
little pale at the thought of writing tickets. Fortunately, not all Chiefs 
are like that (vide Assistant Librarian, April, 1957, p. 56). However, | 
have known seniors who were so out of touch with books, plus being 
reared in the “ backroom boy” tradition, that they funked reader's 
advisory work. 

Allied to this is the problem of identity with the group, but at the 
same time endeavouring to be a leader and consequently set apart from 
the group. The simplest analogy is that of parents and children. (Senior 
Assistants arc act recommended to use the approach “ let me be a father 
to you.” It does not work, so I have been told). R.S.M. Brittain puts 
it thus: “The Serjeant-Major should never close his door” (p. 147) 
He believes that the senior should always be available to listen to any 
grievance or worry that the junior has, and give all the help possible to 
reach a solution. 

Although I have quoted an R.S.M., I am not suggesting that all 
Senior Assistants should follow the sergeant-major tradition. But I do 
suggest that these principles are helpful. *Harrap, 10s. 6d.. 1955. 
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Looking In On 
“The Outsider” 


Talking about Reading 8. by John L. Broom 

Few books in recent years have caused such a stir in scholarly circles 
as Mr. Colin Wilson’s The Outsider. Most critics have been greatly 
impressed by the erudition and alleged profundity of thought displayed 
by the 24-year-old author. Mr. Wilson is undoubtedly an exceedingly 
well-read young man, and yet to me at least, it seems that The Outsider 
is precisely the kind of book which a brilliant student of his age might 
be expected to write ; that is to say, it is witty, iconoclastic, full of the 
exaggerated dogmatism and sweeping generalisations of youth, and in its 
conclusions, fundamentally wrong-headed. 

What are, according to Mr. Wilson, the fundamental characteristics 
of the typical “ outsider”? Throughout his treatise Mr. Wilson offers 
varying and, as we shall see, inconsistent definitions. He is Keegan in 
John Bull’s Other Island, who, unlike the crass, unthinking optimist 
Broadbent, does not feel basically “ at home” in the world. He is “ the 
man who is interested to know how he should live instead of merely 
taking life as it comes.” He is Tolstoy asking, “Is there any meaning in 
life that can overcome inevitable death?” The “insiders,” on the con- 
trary, are the regular travellers on the 8.15 to the City, immersed in their 
newspapers, or gazing vaguely at the advertisements above the opposite 
seats. “ Inscribe on the placard in place of the advertisement for corn 
plasters, Eliot's ‘We are the hollow men. We are the stuffed men, 
leaning together,” and they would read it with the same mild interest 
with which they read the rhymed advertisements for razor blades, won- 
dering what on earth the manufacturers will be up to next.” 

Now, there is obviously nothing in all this to which the average 
thinking man could so far take exception. Indeed, interpreting the 
above definitions strictly, all are “ outsiders’ who apply their brains to 
a consideration of life and its purpose, and are not content to drift with 
the tide. Yet it becomes clear as the book proceeds that the genuine 
“outsider ” as envisaged by Mr. Wilson must also have a mystical insight 
into realms beyond both the senses and the reason. Thus Wilson writes: 
“The visionary faculty is man’s norm. Just as you could not count a 
man normal if he had a mouth but no eyes, so you cannot count him 
normal if he has a brain but no visionary faculty. Most men live from 
moment to moment with no foresight or hindsight. The dogma of 
original sin insists that man has lost his visionary faculty because 
he spends all his time thinking about practical things.” The non-sequitur 
here is glaring. It is obviously eminently possible to refrain from living 
merely from moment to moment, to think about “ non-practical ” things, 
and at the same time to entertain strong doubts regarding the existence 
of a “ visionary faculty.” The proofs Mr. Wilson offers in this respect are 
singularly unconvincing. It is seen in operation, he maintains, in Van 
Gogh’s “ Cornfield,” and “‘ Road with Cypresses,” in the last movement 
of the Hammerclavier Sonata, and in Blake’s mystical poetry. And he 
quotes Blake’s celebrated utterance, “If the doors of perception were 
cleansed everything will appear to man as it is, infinite.” Now, no 
person of culture, whether atheist or theist, of course, denies the supreme 
emotional experience of great art, but it is surely clear that all such 
masterpieces depend for their creation and appreciation on the very 
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material senses. Indeed, Blake himself emphasises this in the very passage 
Mr. Wilson quotes—the doors of perception are “cleansed,” not super- 
seded. The fallacy in Mr. Wilson’s reasoning at this point rests on the 
familiar confusion (exhibited also in the writings of Messrs. Huxley and 
Heard) between an emotion and a perception. The appreciation of the 
highest art is a subjective emotional state and cannot, as Mr. Leonard 
Collier wrote in the Flight from Conflict, prove anything about the 
universe except the fact of its own existence. It is mere illogical word- 
spinning to say that some mysterious “out of this world condition 
exists with which we are able to make contact when we read, listen to, 
or look at the productions of the great masters. 

There can be no doubt that many of Mr. Wilson’s * outsiders * would 
have kept the psychiatrists of their various days and ages fully occupied 
* Blake told Crabb Robinson,” says Mr. Wilson solemnly, “ that he had 
seen the ghost of Julius Caesar on the previous evening and that he 
spent more time conversing with spirits than with ordinary human beings 
This is either madness or a very strange order of sanity.” Most people 
would be inclined to accept the former alternative. Blake was unques- 
tionably a poet of genius, but there are long passages in his “ prophetic ” 
books which are hardly the utterances of a wholly sane man in any 
reasonable meaning of that phrase. Few Freeethinkers, moreover, will 
be disposed to disagree with Prof. H. J. Paton’s judgment of another of 
Mr. Wilson's idols, Kierkegaard. “ His (Kierkegaard’s) popularity to-day 
is a sign of the dangerous pass to which we have come—a mark of des- 
peration and despair. We may pity his unhappy and diseased tempera- 
ment but neurosis is a poor qualification for setting up as a religious 
guide.”” (The Modern Predicament, p. 120). Or again, when Mr. Wilson 
writes of Swift’s view in the last book of Gulliver’s Travels that man is 
a lump of deformity and diseases. “ This is not pathological loathing . . 
It is the ordinary Outsider’s attitude to man. It is also the religious 
attitude,” we can only reply that if this is so the less we have of the 
Outsiders and the religious attitude the better. Finally, it would be a 
brave man who would swear to the over-riding sanity of such as Nietzsche. 
Gurdjieff and T. E. Hulme. In truth, with the single and striking excep- 
tion of Shaw, all of Mr. Wilson’s “ outsiders” suffer from the grave 
defect of having no sense of humour. The absence of this invaluable 
quality is always accompanied by a lack of proportion and by a distinct 
strain of fanaticism which all Mr. Wilson’s eulogies cannot conceal. 

On numerous occasions, Mr. Wilson goes out of his way to attack 
the secular approach to life in the most extravagant and abusive terms 
Thus, “ The most irritating of the human lice is the humanist, with his 
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puffed-up pride in Reason and his ignorance of his own silliness.” Mr. 
Wilson, it will be noted, trusts to his own despised reason to try to 
establish his whole case. “ Blake’s particular bugbears were the ration- 
alists and the natural religionists—-Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau and the 
scientists Priestly and Newton (modern counterparts would be the Secular 
Society and thinkers like Dewey or Russell)”. If it is not ‘“ puffed-up 
pride * on the part of both Blake and Mr. Wilson to sneer in this juvenile 
fashion at men of such stature as the above then words have no meaning. 
“The essence of religion does not deny knowledge and civilisation and 
doing good. It only denies their primacy. The attitude of Leigh Hunt's 
‘Abou Ben Adhem,’ who admits he does not love God but tells the 
angel, ‘Set me down as one that loves his fellow men,’ is loathsome to 
it as sentimental sophistry’.” Through this last quotation, Mr. Wilson 
reveals the religious approach in its true colours. Ethics, “doing good,” 
is relegated to a position of secondary importance. Thus, elsewhere he 
writes: “ Raskolnikov (in Crime and Punishment) does not fail because 
the solution is morally wrong. He fails because he is not strong enough 
to cease to be an Outsider.” Raskolnikov’s “ solution,” it will be remem- 
bered, is the brutal murder of an old woman. Again, Mr. Wilson quotes 
with approval the dialogue between Kirilov and Stavrogin in The Devils: 
“Everything’s good.” ‘What about the man who insults and rapes a 
little girl? Is that good, too?” “ Yes, it is.” 

The Outsider’s philosophy is thus clearly and frankly set out as 
one of religion without morals, and this, as we have seen, is borne out 
by the personal lives of many of Mr. Wilson’s heroes (Dostoevsky and 
Kierkegaard being perhaps the most glaring examples). Mr. Wilson is 
said to be now engaged in writing a novel about Jack the Ripper, whom 
he regards as the perfect “ outsider.” This would certainly seem to be a 
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logical development of his conclusions in the present work, but dare we 
suggest that the world might be a happier and healthier place with fewer 
Jack the Rippers, Raskolnikovs and so on, and more lovers of straight- 
forward humanist values such as simple kindliness and tolerance? “The 
new anti-humanist epoch,” writes Mr. Wilson in a final rhetorical flourish, 
“will be the consequence of the rigorous questioning of such man as 
Blake, Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, Shaw . . . Humanism is only another name 
for spiritual laziness or a vague half-creed adopted by men of science 
and logicians, whose heads are too occupied with the world of mathe. 
matics or physics to bother about religious categories.” Let us hope pro- 
foundly that “the new anti-humanist epoch” will be strangled at birth, 
for there can be few more dangerous and pernicious influences than the 
immoral religious Outsider whom Mr. Colin Wilson holds up for 
admiration. Reproduced by courtesy of the Editor of ‘‘ Pharos,” the 
Lancashire County Libraries Staff Guild Magazine. 
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